WASHINGTON AND HIS COLLEAGUES
tional idea of a commission of three."    The com-
mittee of the Senate to whom the nomination was
referred made a call upon Adams to inquire his
reasons.    According   to   Adams's  own   account,
they   informed   him   that   a   commission would
be more satisfactory to the Senate and to the
public.    According to Secretary Pickering, Adams
was asked to withdraw the nomination and refused,
but a few days later, on hearing that the committee
intended to report against confirmation, he sent in
Si message nominating Chief Justice Ellsworth and
Patrick Henry, together with Murray, as envoys
extraordinary.    The   Senate,  much   to Adams's
satisfaction, promptly confirmed the nominations,
but this was because Hamilton's influence had
smoothed   the   way.    Patrick   Henry   declined,
and Governor Davie of North Carolina was substi-
tuted.    By the time this mission reached France,
Napoleon Bonaparte was in power and the envoys
were able to make an acceptable settlement of
the questions at issue between the two countries.
The event came too late to be of service to Adams
in his campaign for reelection, but it was intensely
gratifying to his self-esteem.
Some feelers were put forth to ascertain whether
Washington could not be induced to be a candidate